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TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO STUDY LATIN 



By Jessie B. Jury 
Lincoln (Nebraska) High School 



The first aim of teaching Latin must be to arouse and hold the 
pupils' interest, for without this little real progress can be made. 
The pupil usually begins the study of Latin with much enthusiasm 
because of its novelty. He is interested in learning Latin names of 
familiar objects. The teacher can interest the class in the life of 
the Romans, the debt which Europe owes to Roman law, and the 
relation of Latin to the English and Romance languages. But if 
this interest is to continue, the student must be given skill. He 
must know how to master each step. He must be able to study 
intelligently. 

An ideal condition in the study of Latin would be to have super- 
vised study. The student loses interest when he feels that he is not 
master of the principles involved. It is important to keep the 
student from feeling that he is a failure. If possible, opportunity 
classes should be formed as early as the third week for the benefit 
of those who do not realize the importance of the early lessons and 
are doomed to sit in the recitation room unable to participate. 
Such a student realizes that he is a failure. If he fails in one sub- 
ject, he soon becomes hardened to that condition of affairs. If the 
teacher of beginning language work could have the student in the 
classroom sixty minutes and could devote part of the time to 
preparation of the advanced work under her direction, there would 
be less energy and attention wasted than is usually the case when 
students prepare the lesson alone. Of course the student should 
be taught to think and discriminate for himself, but he can best 
acquire this power through supervised study. Thirty minutes of 
intense application is better than two hours of dissipated effort. 
The latter develops slow mentality. Much more can be done for 
the weak pupil when he works under the teacher's guidance. After 
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all, this is most worth while. There is satisfaction in seeing the 
discouraged pupil take up his work with renewed interest and con- 
fidence after the difficulty has been made clear under the teacher's 
direction. 

Since few schools provide for supervised study, much can be 
done by spending ten or fifteen minutes of intensive study on the 
advance lesson at the time it is assigned. The time spent today 
will be saved tomorrow, because less drill work will be necessary. 
For example, a lesson on the nine irregular adjectives is assigned. 
First ask the class in which cases these adjectives are regular; 
wherein irregular; what are the three points to be remembered 
about them: genitive in -ius, dative in -i, the rest of the forms 
regular as bonus with the exception of the neuter of alius. Have 
the list learned by grouping the words and arranging in a sort of 
jingle, thus : alius alter, ullus nullus, uter neuter, solus, unus, totus. 
Teach the meanings through English derivatives: one who comes 
from a foreign land; a term used for an assumed name; name for 
a word that is neither gender; find a form of unus on a twenty-five- 
cent piece; what word is used for a choice of two courses of action; 
what is meant by referring to a person as one who is altruistic; 
what is the name of a song rendered all alone. Have the books 
closed at the end of seven minutes and call for the genitive and 
dative of the nine irregular adjectives, also calling for some regular 
forms. 

In teaching the pronouns is, ea, id, and qui, ask where the pupil 
has seen a genitive in -ius and the dative in -i before. In develop- 
ing the relative pronoun and the rule for agreement, have written 
on the board before the class English sentences such as: "The 
girls in whose home I spent the summer will visit me this week." 
"The girls who visited me this week are charming." "The man 
who addressed us is a poet." "The town is surrounded by moun- 
tains which are snow-capped the entire year." Have the relative 
underlined and ask the class to what it refers; since it is a pronoun, 
what will determine its gender; what use it has in its sentence. 
The class will then be ready for the rule. 

In developing the use of is, ea, id as a pronoun, have sentences 
on the board as follows, Is vir est agricola. Is vir duos filios habet. 
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Ea domina habitat in nostro vico. Filia eius dominae est in ludo. 
Ask the class the effect of eliminating vir or dominae; what they 
would substitute for vir or dominae. The students soon see that 
eum with a noun in the same case points out, meaning "that," 
while without a noun in the same case it stands for a noun and has 
the meaning of a pronoun. 

In teaching the rule of the use of the dative with adjectives, have 
the class observe sentences in the advance lessons to see what case 
follows certain adjectives. Lead them to observe that in the 
sentence, "The sailor is friendly to the farmer," the friendly sailor 
is meant, hence friendly agrees with sailor and the quality of friend- 
ship is directed toward the farmer — -hence dative. Undirected, the 
student will invariably form the habit of writing these adjectives 
in the dative. One may anticipate this error in the advance lesson. 
Sum up these adjectives, have the rule learned at once, and apply 
it to short sentences. Ask those who cannot give the rule to 
repeat it to you as they enter the room the next day. 

The pupil soon discovers the necessity of learning the vocabu- 
lary form of a noun to determine the stem and declension. If 
possible, help him to discover that he determines the stem of an 
adjective and its declension from the nominative feminine as in 
the case of pulcher, liber, acer, etc., and that he must recall that 
form in using the word in its different forms in a sentence. 

Pupils should do their own thinking and should be trained to 
distinguish the important things to learn. In teaching verbs, make 
the class observe how the verb is built on the stem. Have the 
personal endings learned when the lesson is assigned, and applied 
to the stem of words other than those given in the paradigm. 
Insist upon the pupil's writing the principal parts and marking 
off the stems whenever he writes a tense or a synopsis. Ask the 
class to notice the points that must be watched, such as the present 
tense of the third conjugation — also the future. After some drill 
on the third conjugation has been given, ask the class to distin- 
guish between such forms as indent, mittent, ducent, iubent, facient. 
Ask the student, "What is its tense sign?" He soon notices that 
it has no tense sign other than its endings. Ask, "How are you 
going to work to learn the perfect passive ? " 
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A limited amount of English grammar must be correlated with 
the Latin. This makes the Latin clearer and motivates the gram- 
mar. The student sees in an inflected language the necessity of 
learning the rule for the object, the case of the predicate comple- 
ment, the object of the preposition, the agreement of the verb with 
its subject, and the distinction between the main and subordinate 
clause. 

Routine drill is necessary since the pupil cannot advance in 
language unless he is thoroughly grounded in the principles pre- 
ceding. The details of declension and verb inflection are as essen- 
tial to progress in Latin as the multiplication table in mathematics. 
But original devices of the teacher can overcome the monotony. 
Games also may be resorted to, vocabulary contests may be held, 
and perception cards may be used to expedite drill in vocabulary 
and forms as well as to lend interest. 1 In one such game a student 
acting as leader says, "I am thinking of a certain verb form." 
The class knows the verb, but not the form. The students try to 
guess the form. The student who has been recognized by the 
leader asks, "Is it the imperfect, first person plural?" If it is not 
that form another student guesses, prepared of course to give the 
form if called for. The one who guesses the form determined on 
by the leader is required to give the correct form, as dabimus. He 
then becomes the leader. 

The pupil should learn the paradigm so thoroughly that he will 
not refer to it every time he writes a sentence. He should asso- 
ciate the case form with the case relation indicated by the ending. 
In drilling on paradigms or in calling for vocabulary ask the student 
for various case relations as "of the girl," "with the good sailor," 
"to the wretched farmer," "on a small island," to be translated 
into Latin. The teacher may write on the board English sentences 
including the same noun in different relations. The student then 
translates into Latin the one underscored word in the correct Latin 
form as it would occur in that sentence. 

To lend interest make the sentence altogether local, involving 
perhaps only one familiar Latin word, as "The boy plays football," 
"the boy's pluck was commended," "The captain gave the boy the 
ball," "Our boys won the game last night." 

1 Classical Journal, May, 1914, "Hints for the Teaching of Beginning Latin." 
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To make the student observe the Latin element in English, 
frequently give the English derivative and call for the vocabulary- 
form. Care should be taken to train the student not to look up 
the meaning of a word until he has tried in every way to determine 
not only its meaning, but its possible form. 

In translating from Latin into English the student should be 
trained to recognize the relation of words and to translate in Latin 
order first, at once rearranging into clear idiomatic English. This 
will assure less of the "hit and miss" translation. Sight trans- 
lation should be introduced in the very earliest stage of the work. 
This trains the pupil's power of observation. He sees that he must 
watch the endings to be able to translate independently. When 
supplementary sentences, with perhaps a local interest or some 
historical allusion, are given the students for translation, they vie 
with one another in their attempt to be the first to decipher the 
sentence. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on this supple- 
mentary sight translation. 

It creates interest in board work to assign certain declensions or 
sentences to different groups. The one who correctly completes 
the assigned work first may be given the privilege of correcting the 
work of others in his group. 

The socialized recitation is a strong factor in developing the 
very qualities for which we aim in the study of Latin: independent 
thought, alertness, power of discrimination in attacking a problem, 
reasoning power, and the ability to acquire knowledge. Since it 
is possible that some are not familiar with the socialized recitation, 
the following may illustrate the method. The students have 
returned to their seats after writing in Latin certain sentences which 
had been assigned. The student whose sentence is being discussed 
goes to the board. The students who detect an error raise their 
hands or rise. The pupil recognized by the student at the board, 
having noted an error in the stem and voice of the verb, says, 
"What is the tense and voice of your verb ? " The student at the 
board answers, "Perfect tense, active voice." "Have you written 
the active form ? " Perhaps the writer then sees his error in voice, 
but uses the wrong stem. The critic student says, "What stem 
do you use in forming the perfect tense?" "Will you please give 
the principal parts of your verb ? " The student at the board then 
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frequently can figure out the form. Another pupil has noticed 
that the object of the sentence has been expressed by the nominative 
case. He then asks, "What is the use of 'field' in your sentence ?" 
The writer, considering his English sentence, says, "It is the 
object." The second student asks, "What case is used as the 
object ? " If the student then forms the case incorrectly the second 
pupil asks the one at the board for the vocabulary form, declension, 
and case ending, until the correct form has been given. To avoid 
one student's monopolizing the recitation the same student may 
not question the writer regarding two different errors in one sentence 
if there are others waiting to be recognized. This method may 
be used very successfully in any grade of Latin, and equally well 
in translation and in prose. In this method of reciting the student 
learns to take his share of the responsibility for the recitation, and 
is expected to be prepared to defend his statement or to have it 
refuted. 

English-Latin sentences in beginning work or advanced prose 
may be written, but should be collected at the beginning of the 
recitation before the sentences are discussed. Before class, have 
the English sentences written on the board. The student then 
goes to the board and writes the sentence in Latin without refer- 
ence to book or paper. The sentence is then discussed by the 
socialized method. The English written above affords the class 
a better opportunity to discuss the sentence. After the English- 
Latin papers have been graded and errors noted, it is important 
that the students make the necessary corrections and return the 
papers to the teacher. 

Discourage the pupil's writing his Latin-English translation. 
It is found that he does not gain the independence and confidence 
in discriminating forms readily and accurately if he has written his 
translation. Too frequently he glances at it just before coming to 
school or to class, and commits the sentence for the day. If he 
forgets a word he is lost, and after a few days will have forgotten 
the passage. He does not gain the keen sense of discrimination 
which he otherwise would, had he formed the habit of recognizing 
these forms independently. Concentrated attention and quick 
recognition are qualities which the study of Latin should develop. 
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In the second semester of beginning Latin, vocabulary may be 
stressed by having the students keep a small notebook with index, 
to which they transfer in alphabetical order the Latin words 
assigned to the text. Have them leave a space for derivations 
which they frequently find in their reading. This not only stresses 
the word, but makes it convenient to assign, from time to time, 
a definite review of all words with a certain initial letter. Students 
in the second semester of Latin enjoy collecting derivations, mottoes, 
phrases, found in their English classes, newspaper headlines, or 
advertisements to which their study of Latin has attracted them. 
They are interested in collecting words which have come into the 
English with no change of spelling as terror, orator, labor, victor, 
and arbor. On election day the pupils' attention was called to the 
election terms, nearly all of which are of Latin origin. The pupils 
should be led to make use of Latin in the spelling of English words 
like laboratory, temporary, counsel, and agriculture, or in making 
the distinction between words like accept and except. They are 
delighted when they discover the origin of the commercial terms, 
per capita, per cent, or even salary. They also are interested 
in the literal meaning of certain abbreviations used so com- 
monly, as, for example, ibid., and n.b. Of course the latter is 
brought out in the study of adverbs. During the study of the 
second declension the abbreviation a.d. may be discussed; the 
fifth declension suggests the terms a.m. and p.m while i.e. lends 
interest to the study of is, ea, id. When the class takes up the 
study of numbers the students enjoy problems like these: Quot 
sunt novem et octo ? Quot pueri sunt in primo ordine ? 

The cultural side of Latin may be emphasized through a study 
of myths or short biographical sketches; such stories as "Cincin- 
natus" and " Julius Caesar" 1 may be translated at sight as supple- 
mentary work. Then ask the students to reproduce the story in 
Latin; also have them report on short topics suggested by words 
in the vocabulary, such as pecunia, legio, pilum, obses, etc. 2 

The training in memory, in discrimination, in accuracy, and 
in the habits of concentration and judgment, begun in the first year, 
is continued throughout the course. The pupils must be trained to 

1 Smith, Latin Lessons, pp. 63, 76. * Classical Journal, May, 1914. 
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think about what they are reading. They must realize that what 
Caesar wrote really makes sense. They can usually get meaning 
from the Latin if they understand what Caesar was doing. They 
can be helped to this understanding by a comparison of Caesar's 
tactics and methods with those of modern times, by comparing 
the organization of his army with the United States army, and by 
identifying places mentioned in Caesar's Gallic War with those of 
the early part of the present war, as the country of the Belgians, 
the battle on the Sambre. 

Try to lead the students to see the object of the prose lessons; 
too often they feel that it has no connection with their reading. 
Select sentences and phrases from portions previously read by the 
class which illustrate the rule under discussion that day. They 
will then see the value of the exercise, and more readily recognize 
the recurrence of the construction. For instance, on the day on 
which the class studies the dative with intransitive verbs and com- 
pounds, select phrases and clauses from Caesar's Gallic War ii. 31. 
I_ 3) 9- 10 ; 3 2 - 5; "J- IO - 6-10; I2 - I" 2 , 2-3; 14. 1-4, 7-10. Write 
these on the board calling for the translation. These sentences 
illustrate the lesson and review the previous lessons on substantive 
clauses. 

The work in Cicero continuing prose and translation affords 
wider opportunity for the development of accuracy and judgment. 
Here special attention should be given to the choice of words. It 
takes discrimination to decide the exact force of invidia, temper- 
antia, consilium, or even virtus as Cicero uses them. To illustrate 
the necessity of observing idiomatic English, the student notes that 
one does not use the expression "calls to destruction" in English 
but "dooms to destruction"; that iniurias accepimus could not 
mean "we accepted wrongs" and that one would not speak of a 
"great silence." 

In this course more attention is given to the political and histor- 
ical setting. The work will appeal more strongly to the student 
if he is led to find parallels in our own age. For instance, the inter- 
est of the Publicani in the war with Mithridates may be compared 
with the concern of some of America's moneyed interests in 
Mexico; the senators' support of Cicero, who was of a different 
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class, resulting in his election, might be paralleled with the Republi- 
cans' support of Mr. Wilson in 191 2. The mention of recent 
agrarian laws makes the political issues in Roman history more 
interesting to the student. The class may discuss the method of 
securing forensic evidence, and to what extent it was relied upon 
in comparison with the courtroom methods of today. The Roman 
senate may be compared with the modern American body of that 
order. Someone has suggested that it is difficult for a pupil in an 
age of the compass, lighthouse, wireless system, steam, and elec- 
tricity to appreciate the dangers encountered when Pompey set out 
before the sea was favorable for sailing. Some emphasis must 
therefore be placed on these contrasts. The student should be led 
to see the importance of the assembly in announcing the news of 
the day, or the importance of personal letters recording the opinions 
of public men at an age when it was not possible for the individual 
to express through the daily press his ideas on "preparedness," 
"What the city needs," and other matters of public and community 
interest. One student after reading the "Manilian Law" was 
interested in an article appearing in a daily paper commenting on 
the settlement of the Lusitania dispute, in which the origin of the 
right of merchant ships to carry light armament without being 
regarded as ships of war dated back to the days of piracy. Any 
ability to recall experiences or learning which will help one to meet 
a situation or to appreciate an allusion of a literary or historical 
nature is a sign of education and culture, and makes life more 
worth while. 

The student of Vergil stresses all phases of the work noted in 
Cicero, but with greater opportunities. In this subject there is 
afforded an opportunity for developing a keener sense of discrimi- 
nation, greater power in literary interpretation, and a wider 
knowledge of the resources of his own language and its different 
shades of meaning. The student of Vergil should be on the alert 
for new forms, new constructions, and usages peculiar to poetry. 
In assigning the lesson ask the class to find in the lesson examples 
of the infinitive used to show purpose, the accusative showing 
respect, the dative of limit or the imperative with tie. Ask the 
class to note rhetorical and grammatical figures in the lesson. 
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One may test the class on classical allusions found in English 
classics, or even those found in some of our more recent books. 
For example, in V. V.'s Eyes, by Harrison, one finds such phrases 
as, "Pan and his fleeting nymph," "the descent to Avernus," 
" Cassandra." Also in The Coryston Family, by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, occur the phrases, "volume of Diana of the Crossways," 
"fidus Achates," etc. In The Glory of Clementina, by J. W. Locke, 
there are such phrases as "Elysian Fields," "from Scylla to Charyb- 
dis," "bacchanalian revelries," and even the line, Timeo Danaos 
et donaferentes. 

It is frequently remarked that Shelley, Spenser, and other 
writers are less frequently read and enjoyed today than formerly 
because the readers are less familiar with the classics, hence do not 
appreciate the mythological allusions so commonly found in these 
authors. This course in Latin should give the student some appre- 
ciation of the debt which English literature owes to Vergil as he 
learns that many great poets since Vergil have caught some inspi- 
ration from the Latin poet. He should better appreciate the 
frequent allusions to the Aeneid found in literature. 



